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OME authors pretend 
that the birds taught 
men to fing, in fug- 
gefting, by their va- 
rious notes & warb- 
ling, how capable 
the different modu- 
lations and tones of the voice are of 

pleafing the ear; but man had a 
more excellent mafter, to whom 

alone he ought to direét his grati- 

tude. 

The invention of mufic, and of, 
the inftroments, in which a princi- 
pal part of it confifts, is a prefent 
from God, as well as the invention 
of the other arts. It adds to the 
fimple gift of fpeech, which of ite 
felf is fo highly valuable, fomething 
more lively, more animated, and 
more proper to give utterance tothe 
fentiments of the foul. When it is 
penetrated and fired with fome ob- 
ject that ftrongly poffeffes ic, the 
cfual language does not fuflice for 
its tranfports. It {prings forth in a 
manner ovt of itfelf, ic abandons 
itfelf to the emotions by which it 
is agitated, 1¢ invigorates and re- 
doubles the tone of the voice, and 
repeatsits words at different paufes ; 
and, not contented with all thefe 
efforts, it calls in inftruments to 
its aid, which feem to give it eafe, 
by lending founds a variety, extent, 
and continuance, which the human 
voice was incapable of. 

This gave birth to mufic, made it 
fo affecting and eftimable, and 





fhews, atthe fame time, that pro- 
perly {peaking, its true ufe is folely 
in religion ; to which alone it be- 
longs to impart to the foul the live- 
ly fentiments which tran{port and 
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ravifh it, which exalt its gratitude 
and love, which are fuited to ‘its 
admiration and extafies, and 
which make it experience that it is 
happy. 

Sach was the firft ufe men made 
of mufic, fimple, natural, and withe 
Out art or refinement, in thofe times 
of innocence, and in the infancy 
of the world; and, doubtlefs, the 
family of Setch, with whom the 
trae worfhip was depofited, pre- 
fetved it in all its purity. But fe. 
cular perfons, more inflaved to 
fenfe and paflion, and more intent 
upon foftening the pains of this life, 
abandoned themfelves move readily 
to the charms of mafic, and wére 
more induftrious to improve it, to 
reduce it into an art, to eftablith 
their obfervations upon Certain rules, 
and to fupport, flrengthen, ang 
diverlify it by the help of inftru. 
ments. _ 

Accordingly, Mofes places this 
kind of muiic in the family of Cain, 
which was that of the outcafts, and 
makes Jubal, one of his defcendents, 
the father of it. And we fee, in 
effe&t, that mufic'is generally dee 
voted to the objects of the paiiions, 
It ferves to adorn, asgment, and 
render them more affecting ; to’ 
make them penetrate the very foul. 
by additional charms; to render 
it the captive of the fenies ; to make 
it dwell wholly in the ears; to in. 
{pire it with anew propenfity to feek 
its confolation from without, and 
to impart to it a new ayerfion for 
ufeful refle€tions. The abufe of 
mufic, almoft as ancient as its j 
vention, has occafioned Jubal to have 
more imitators than David, Bue 
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562 
this ought not to caft any reproach 
upon mufic itfelf. For, as Plutarch 
very jufily obferves, few or no per- 
fons of reafon will impute to the 
fciences them(cives the abufe fome 
people make of them ; which 
is folely to be afcribed to the vi- 
cious difpofition of thofe Who pro- 
fane them. 

This exercife has at alltimes been 
the delight of all nations, of the 
moft barbarous as well as of thofe 
who valued themfelves moft upon 
their civility. And it mufl be con- 
fefled, that the Author of natare 
has implanted in mana tafte and 
fecret tendency for fong and har- 
mony, which ferve to novrith his 
joy in times of profperity, to difpel 
his angeifh in affi€tton, and tocom~ 
fort him in fupporting the . pains 
and fatipues of his labours. There 
is no attificer that has not recourfe 
to this innocent invention ; and the 
flightett air makes him almoit for- 
get his fatigues. The harmonious 
cadence, with which the workmen 
{trike the glowing mafs upon the 
anvil, feems to lefien the weight of 
their ineavy hammers. The very 
rowers experience-a kind of relief 
in the fort of concert formed by the 
harmonious 2nd uniform motion of 
their oars. The ancients fuccefs. 
fully employed mufical inftruments, 
as is fill the cuftom, to excite mare 
tial ardor in the breafls of the fol. 

iery; & Quintilian, partly, afcribes 
the reputation of the Roman troops 
to the impreffions made by the war- 
like founds of fifes and trampets 
upon the legions. 

Mvfic was in ufe among all na- 
tions; but it was the Greeks who 
rendered it honourable, and, by 
the valve they fet wpon it, railed it 
to a very high degree of perfection. 
It was a merit, with ther greateit 
men, to excel] init, and a kind of 
fhame to be obliged to confels their 
ignorance of it. No hero ever 
made Greece more illuftrioas, than 
Epaminondas 3 his dancing grace- 
fully, and touching mufical inflru- 
ments with fkill, were reckoned 
among his fine qualities. Some 
years before his time, the refufal of 
Themifioctes, eat a feaft, tu play an 
ajr upon the lyre, was looked upon 
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as difhonourable. To be ignorane 
in mufic was looked upon, in thefe 
times, as a great defect in educa. 
tion. 7 

It was for this reafon, that the 
moft celebrated philofophers, who 
have left us treatifes upon policy, 
as Plato and Ariftotle, pafticu- 
larly recommended the teaching of 
mufic to young perfons. Among the 
Greeks, it was an eflential part of 
education. 

The ancients were fully per- 
fuaded, that, by giving their youth an 
early tincture of mufi¢ and harmo- 
ny, their manners would be more 
eafily formed, and their minds made 
fufceptible of receiving whatever 
was laudable and polite ; nothing, 
according to Plutarch, being better 
adapted, than mefic, to excite per- 
fons at all times .to virtuods actions, 
and efpecially to confront the dan- 
gers of war. 

The antients attributed wonder. 
ful effects to mufic, either to excite 
or fupprefs the paflions, or to fotten 
the manners, and humanife nations 
naturally favage and barbarous, 
Bat, among ali che inftances they 
have given us of this kind, per- 
haps a more remarkable one is not 
to be found, than the following re- 
lated by Polybius, with regard to 
the Arcadians. 

The ftudy of mufic, fays that 
hiftorian, has its utility in all nati- 
ons, but is abfolutely neceffary to 
the Arcadians. This people, in 
etiablifhing their republic, though 
otherwife very auftre in their mane 
ner of life, had fo high an opinion 
of mufic, that they not only taught 
that art ro their children, bat 
obliged all their youths to apply 
themfelves toit till the age of thirty. 
It is not fhameful, among them, to 
profefs themfelves ignorant of other 
arts; but it is highly difhonourable 
not to have learned to fing, and not 
to be able to give proofs of it-on 
occafion. 

Their firt Legiflators, by making 
fuch mftitutions, cdo not feem to 
have defigned to introduce laxury 
& efiminacy, but ro feften the natu- 
ral ferocity of the Arcadians, and to 
divert; by the pratticeof mafic, their 
gloomy and melancholy difpofkion, 
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undoubtedly occafioned by the cold- 
nefs of the air which the Arcadians 
breathe almof throughout their 
whole country. 

Such is the account given us by 
Polybius, who afcribes the pleafing 
manners and virtuous inclinations 
of the Arcadians wholly to their 
applying themfelves to mufic ; and, 
on the contrary, the favage ferocity 
and barbarous adtions of the Cyne- 
thians totheir negleét of that {ci- 
ence. 

But it is necéflary toobferve what 
kind of mefic the antients, and par- 
ticularly Plato and Ariftotle, fo 
greatly recommended. And this, 
Quintilian tells us, is not that with 
which the theatres then refounded ; 
which, by its wanton effeminate 
airs, had not a }ittle contributed to 
extinguifh what remained of their 
antient manly virtue; bat that 
which men, filled with honour and 
valour, made ufe of in finging the 
praifes of others like themfelves. 
* It is far from my intention, adds 
Quintilian, to recommend thofe 
dangerous inftruaments, whofe lan- 
guifhing founds convey foftnefs and 
Impurity into the foul, and which 
ought to be held in horror by all 
perfons of fenfe and virtue: I mean 
that agrreeable art of affeQling the 
foul by the powers of harmony, in 
order either to excite or aflwage the 
paflions, as occafion and reafon ree 
quire.’ | 

This is the fort of mufic that was 
fo highly efteemed by the greatett 
philofophers and wifett Legiflators 
among the Greeks, becauie it ci- 
vilizes favage minds, foftens the 
roughnefs and ferocity of difpofiti- 
ons, renders people more capable 
of difcipline, makes fociety more 
pleafing and delightful, and thews, 
in their genuine horrible colours, 
thofe vices which incline men 
to inhumanity, cruelty, and vio- 
lence. 

Every one knows the fongs of the 
ancient Hebrews, on what occaiions 
they were written, and the. ules 
they were applied to. Among the 
Other nations, even the moit iuper- 
ftitious and mott barbarous, melody 
was, from a mere effect of the pri- 
mitive inititution, fill made ule of 
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to invoke the Almighty, to perpetu. 
ate the tenor of an alliance or law, 
Or mutually to infpire one onother 
with virtue, by the recital of the ac. 
tions of great men. 

_ But, in procefs of time, mufic de- 
viated from its original intention ; & 
Plutarch himfelf, in {feveral places 
of his works, complains, that, to 
the manly, noble, and divine mafic 
of the ancients, in which every 
thing was fublime and majeltic, the 
moderns had fubftituted that of the 
theatre, which infpires nothing but 
vice and licentioufnefs. Sometimes 
he alledged Plato’s authority to 
prove, that mufic, the mother of 
harmony, decency, and telight, was 
not given to man by the gods only 
to tickie his ear, but to reinitate 
order and harmony in the foul, tco 
often difcompofed by error aod 
pleafure. Sometimes he admonifhes 
us, that we cannot be too much 
Upon our guard agamit the danges 
rous Charms of a depraved licenti- 
ous mufic, and points out the means 
of avoiding {uch a corruption. He 
declares, that wanion mufic, diflo- 
lute and debauched fongs, corrupt 
the manners; and that the mufici- 
ans and poets ought to borrow from 
wife and virtuous perfons the {ub- 
jets of their compofitions. 

Itis no wonder that Plutarch come 
plains of the depravity of mufic in 
his time, when we find that Plato 
and Ariftoile made the fame com- 
plaint long before. Buyutit will, pers 
haps, be afked, How mulic, a ici« 
ence they were fo remarkably tond 
of, fhould fo greatly decline from 
its Original grandeur, at a time 
when eloquence, poetry, painting, 
and iculpture were cultivated wiih 
fuch tucceis ? ‘lo thisit may bean- 
{wered: That its intimate ynion 
with poetry was the principal caule 
of its decline. Ac hrit, each of 
thefe filter arts being confined to the 
exatt imitation of what was mott 
beautiful in naiure, and having on 
other view, than to inftruct while 
they delighted, and to excite emoe 
tions in the foul tending equally to 
inipire a reverence for tne gods, and 
a defire of procuring the nappinels 
of fociety, they employed for this 
end the molt fuitable expieflions 
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and Jofty thoughts, which they de- 
livered in the mott inchapting aum- 
bers and cadences. Mutfic, parti- 
cularly, always fimple, decent, and 
fublime, continued. within the 
bounds prefcribed her by the Philo- 
fophers and Legiilators, who were 
moit of them poets aod muficians. 
But the theatrical exhibitions, and 
the worfhip of certain divinities, el- 
pecially Bacchus, intime, deftroyed 
thefe wife regulations, They gave 
birth to dithyrambic poetry, the 
moft licentious of all in its expref- 
fion, meafure, and fentiments. This 
fpecies of poetry required a mufic 
of the fame kind, and, confequent- 
ly, very remote from the noble fim- 
plicity of the ancient. All the vi- 
cicus redundance of found, and le- 
vity of ornament, were 1atroduced 
to an excefs, & gave fufficient reafon 
for the juit complaints of all thofe 
who excelled and had the belt tafle 
in this inchanting science. 

In fhort, to. adapt mufic to wan- 
ton, diflolute, or debauched pieces 
is to degrade it from its Original in- 
tention, and profti:ure that {cience, 
fo capable of raifing virtuous emo- 
tions in the foul, tothe fervice of 
vices But the nobleft ufe mufic 
can be applied to, is the praife and 
adorstion of that beneficent Being 
who fpake the univerie out of no- 
thing, endued man with a rational 
aod mmmortal foul, giving him the 
dominion over all the creatures on 
this terraqueous globe, together 
with the glorious promife of ever 
lafting happinels, when this fhort 
and tranfitory life is ended, in the 
blifsful manwons of eternity. 


A View of Potiricat Letrers 
which baye appeared in ihe pubhe 
Papers. 


pPEseilot., in the Gazetteer 
fays, When on the. one hand 
we confider the prefent wretched 
condition of this nation, and the 
Giltreffles which the lower part of 
the people Jabour under, and, on 
the other, take a retrofpect of the 
ftate it was in, even in the midft of 
the laft war; we may truly fay, 
that we thea cujoyed the biefings 
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of war, and now fuffer the miferies 

of peace. Then the whole mafa of 

the people rejoiced $ our trade floue 

rifhed in every branch of it ; while 

that of our enemies. was ruined; 

and the common. people, whofe ot.’ 
moi happinefs confilts in attaining 

the neceffaries of life, made noge- 

neral murmurs, but things went on as 
harmonioufly asin the profoundeft 
peace. We then had the key. of 
Mexico and Peru in our poffeilion, 
and had it in our power to make 
fuch a peace as would have compel- 
led the enemy to pay annual fub- 
fidies, more than anfwerable, in 
lieu of the taxes upon the neceflaries 
of lite: An opportunity not to be 
parallelied in hiftory. 

But, a peace was made. Then, 
inftead of ufing any means to eale 
the fubjeti, new taxes were foon 
added to the old lilt ; and, from that 
time to this, the eminent competitors 
in corruption have been. doing little 
elfe than acting like a parcel of jocks 
les, endeavouring, alternately, to 
juftie one another out of the fad- 
dle of ofice. Avarice and ambition 
have been the univerial paffions: 
Some have foliowed the Favourite’s 
beil-weathers through thick and 
thin, for.place, penfion, or bribe: 
the more infamous they, the more 
ample their fortunes ; and others, 
after having made a falie fhew of 
patrioti{m tor adhort time have de- 
ierted the intereits of their country, 
and joined hands with the Favou- 
rite, from the allurement of title, 
with intereit. 

At this day, the caufes of thefe 
calamities, which might have been 
prevented, or removed, are fill fub- 
lifting ; and the poor labourer can 
hardly treat his family with a bit of 
meat once in a week: And yet, fa- 
lutary meafures are very practicable 
to fppprefs thele crying evils which 
Oppreis the pools. , 

We are now within one feilion 
of theclofe of this parliament, and 
if no remedies be applied in the 
next, to overcome the evils, under 
which this nation languifhes, we 
fhall have none to thank for it but 
ourfelves; | mean confituents, ia 
contraedillinction to petenrenteenans 7 











If conftituents will fuffer themfelves 
to be intoxicated with bribery, 
drunkennefs, or gluttony, what bet- 
ter can be expected from thole who 
make their way into parliament by 
thefe mediums, but that, let the 
nation funk or fwin, the fpirit of 
corruption will fway their whole 
public conduct, trom firft to laft. 
Veritas, in the Public Advertifer, 
fays, ** As you have at different 
times taken upon you by means of 
your various correfpondenis to in- 
form the public of the charaéters 
and conduct of thofe, who are placed 
to rule over them, | have been fome- 
what furprifed at your late filence, 
which I can attribute to nothing bat 
the opinion of the impoffibility 
which prevails in the minds of molt 
part of mankind, that the prefent 
fet of men nominally in power can 
really be imagined to be thofe who 
are to conduét the affairs of a great 
nation like this. Jt is well known, 
that as foon as the lait fefhons. of 
parliament was clofed, there was al- 
mot a general refignation of their 
employments, The firt L——d of 
the T—— foeagerly defired to quit 
his fituation, that he himfelf brought 
the offer of it to another noble 
Peer, his immediate predecefior. 
One of the S———-—— of S——, he 
of the N department, fenc no 
lefs than four circular letters four 
weeks following to the foreign mi- 
nifers in his department, to fay 
that, having obtained his matfter’s 
confent to retire, he did no longer 
any bufinefs in his office. The in- 
genious C of the iL—— madé 
no more {cruple to fay be fhouid re- 
fion day after day, than he did to 
give as a-reafon for it, that ‘he 
would a& no longer with fuch ig- 
norant and blundering colleagues. 
The Lord ...... taid indeed the 
dire&t contrary, but he has ihewed 
by his actions how unfit he found 
himfelf for his high ftation, and has 
{meaked into retirement with only 
twenty thoufand pounds of Irifh mo- 
ney in his pocket, and the univer. 
fal carfes and deteftation ot that 
kingdom. The.. of the,. from 
age or infirmities, or ill humour, or 
from all. thefe caufes, fwore he 








would go on no longer, but retire 
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into the country and take care of his 
health, and he has been as good as 
his word, for he has never appeared 
fince to prefide at that... The 
fervants of theC defpife and 
deteft each other, as much as they 
maft all be defpifed and detefted by 
the nation. This miferable weak — 
fyftem of adminiftration is fill ren- 
dered weaker by want of harmony 
amongit themfelves. ‘The poor 
man, who was originally placed at 
the head of it, is either really gone 
diftracted, or is forced to feign him- 
felf fo, to get rid of the difficulties 
in which Re has involved himfelf 
and his country. Thofe creatures 
of his, who were placed in fome of 
the highelt ofhces of the flate, are 
become the objeéts of the jealoufy 
of their brother M s, whole 
attachment is flronger to the Favou- 
rite and his powerful and fecret in- 
fluence. Thus all conneétion, ell 
confidence is deftroyed, as well 
amongft themfelves as with their 
matters. But notwithitanding this, 
which isa true picture of the pre- 
fent miniftry, it feems it is deter- 
mined it fhall go on, and this coun- 
try muft fubmit with its eyes open 
to fuch public mifmanagement. If 
the fituation of the finances of this 
kingdom are in fo profperous a way 
as to admit of it; if che public bur- 
thens and taxes can be eafed by it; 
if the juft complaints of the Portu- 
gal merchants can be relieved by it, 
l have no objeétion ; but on the 
fcore of morality, from having a 
perfon at the head of the moft are 
duous*board, who paffes his whole 
life in retirement with a common 
proftitute.. An immoral or a vici- 
ous man may pofibly make a good 
minifter of ftate ; it is not of cer- 
tain contequence, becaufe a man 
treats a beautiful and deferving wife 
with contempt and cruelty, that he 
may not execute his public traf 
with fidelity to his king and coun- 
try; butit has in all times, and in 
none more than in our own of late 
years, been matter of jut reproach 
aod fcandal to thofe who have filled 
the highett offices of the ftate, that 
their charaéters have been flained 
with {uch a blemifh. Great know- 
ledge and fuperior talents did not 
ikreen, 
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fkereenthe laft minifters from deferv- 
ed obloquy on this {core ; and fure- 
ly, if added to the crime itfelf, a 
total negie& of the fundtions of the 
higheft office in the ftate is added, 
the public are joftified to animad- 
vert upon it. The minifters are 
named by the king, but when no- 
minated, they become the iervanis 
of the public, and are refponfible 
to their country for their actions. 
Whar indulgent tribunal do the pre- 
fent fervants of the public expect 
to find, who, overlooking their pri- 
vate vices, will acquit them of their 
negleét of public affairs ? What ac- 
count will they be able to render ta 
their country when called upon for 
fuch contradidiory conduct, as re- 
figning their employments one 
month, and refuming them in the 
next: Andrefuming, not the bufi- 
nefs annexed to them, but the fa- 
laries and emoluments only. Has 
the N—— department no bufinefs 
with foreign minifters? Has theS— 
none with America? Or from the 
childithncfs and incapacity of him 
who prefides in one, is the Manilla 
ranfom to be forgot, and the info- 
lence of Portugal to remain unno- 
ticed ? The mifcarriages io both de- 
partments may fairly indeed be laid 
tothe coor of theoflicer. His fatal 
advice involved the government in 
all the difficulties atrencent upon 
both, he timicly and bafely deferted 
the difficult tafkof America the latt 

eis; and finding at the end of the 
oa feflions of parliament this mi- 
nittry tending towards its ciffoic. 
tien, he tried co fecure himfelf a 
{ure place in anew acminiltration 
by as meanly delerting. his cole 
leagues in the ald ; but when in this 
tocery of politics their duratien 
leems probable tor a few months or 
weeks more, no Vicar of Bray more 
ready at tergiveriation. 


Virtue Triumphant ; or, the Hilory of 
 Repfina. An Lalern Tale, 


(Continued from Page 559.) 
(THOUGH the robber’s wife was 


in the greateft affiiction for her 
fon, yet fhe could not think Rep- 


fima was capable of the crime im- 


puted to her: Wehad better (fays 
fhe to her hufband) fend her away, 
without doing her any harm, than 
kill her, unlefs we were fure fhe was 
guiltys ‘The Arab was of his wife’s 
Opinion, and faid to Repfima, ‘Whee 
ther you are innocent, or guilty, | 
can no longer let you live here ; as 
oftenas my wife andl fee you, it 
will bring our fon into our remem- 
brance, and will daily renew our 
grief, Quit this tent, and feek any 
other refuge, where you pleafe. You 
Ought to be very well fatisfied with 
my moderation. Inflead of taking 
away your lite, I will even give you 
money for your fubfiftence. Rep- 
fima extolled the juftice of the As 
rab, telling him, Heaven was too 
righteous not to lethim know, one 
time or other, the author of the 
crime. Shethen thanked him for 
his kindnefs to her; but, when he 
would have given hera purfe with a 
hundred fequins in it, fhe refufed it, 
faying, Keep your money, and 
leave me to Providence ; Heaven 
will take care of me.. No, no, re- 
plied he, I muft engage you to rake 
theie fequins, they will not be ufe« 
lefs to you. She accepted of them; 
and, having prayed the robber’s 
wife not to think ill of her, the 

left the habitation of the Arab. 
She travelled all day without ref- 
ing, and at night arrived at the 
ates Of a city, which was not far 
frosh the fea-fide. She by chance 
knocked at the door of alittle houfe,; 
where liv:d a good old woman, whe 
opened it, & aiked, What fhe would 
have ? Mother, seplied Repiima, I 
am a ftranger. 1 came this moment 
to this city, | know no-body, and 
beg you wiil be io charitable as to 
take me into your houfe, The 
cid woman conicnted, and gave her 
alittlercom tole in. Upon which 
the wife of ‘emim pulled a iequin 
out of her purie, and, giving it to 
her hotiefs, bad her go buy iome 
proviiions for their iupper. ‘Ihe 
old woman went out, and jn a little 
time returned with iome dates, and 
fome wet and dry conlerves, and 
they fat down together to eat them. 
Atver Jupper Repiima toid her tory 
to 








to the old woman, who was mightily 
moved at hearing it; and then they 
went to bed. 

The next day, Repfima having a 
mind to 90 to the baths, her hoftefs 
accompanied her thither. As they 
were on the way, they faw a young 
man with his hands tied and arope 
about his neck ; the hangman was 
leading him to execution, and a 
crowd of people attending him. 
Repfima demanded what crime the 
young man had been guilty of. She 
was told he was a debtor, and that 
the cuftom of thatcity was to hang 
thofe who did not pay their debts. 
How much does he owe ? fays the 
wife of Temim, Sixty fequins, re- 
plied one of the inhabitants ; if you 
will pay the money for him, you 
will fave his life. With all my heart, 
fays fhe, pulling out her purfe: 
Whom mutt I pay it to? They pre- 
fently informed the hangman, who 
led the young man to execution, 
that a Lady offered to pay the debt. 
The creditor was called for ; Rep- 
fima told him out the fixty fequins, 
and the young man was immedi- 
ately fet at liberty. Every one 
wanted to know who this flranger 
was, whofe generofity had fo 
charmed them ; and they were fo 
inguifitive, that, inftead of going 
to the public baths, the tock leave 
of her old hoftefs, and left the city 
to avoid the importunate curiofity of 
the inhabitants 

‘In the mean time, the young man, 
who had efcaped death, fought after 
his deliverer, to thank her; and, 
being told fhe was gone out of the 
city, he enquired which way fhe 
went, and followed her. He over- 
took her néar 2 fountain, by the fide 
of which ‘fhe ftopped to reft herfeif ; 
he faluted her very refpe&tfully, and 
told her he would be her flave to 
fhew his gratitude. No, fays the, 
I will not have you purchafe {o 
dearly the fervice] have done you ; 
you are not fo much obliged to 
me as yOu imagine; it was not 
for love of you, that I faved you 
from death, but for love of the moft 


en. 

‘While fhe was talking to him, the 
young man catt his eyes upon her, 
aad became enamoured of her beau. 
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ty. He prefently made a declara- 
tion of his love; and, thinking he 
never could have a better opportu- 
nity to fhew the heat and vigour of 
his paffion, he threw themfelf ac 
Repfima’s feet, and befought her, 
in the moft paffonate terms, to ac- 
cept of the facrifice of his heart ; 
but the chafte wife of Temim, in- 
ftead of being pleafed to fee a lover 
at her feet, flew into a rage againi 
him, and treated him no more fa- 
vourably, than fhe had done the ne- 
gro: Thou villain! fays the to 
him, thou knoweft, that, had it not 
been for me, thou hadit not now 
been alive. The mot infamous 
hand had taken thy life from thee. 
and dareft thou attempt my honou:? 
Art thou fo infolent, as to tell me 
thy defires? Fair Lady, replied the 
young man, [ did not believe you 
would be angry to hear me exprefs 
how full my foul is of gratitude, and 
fhew, at the fight of you, itis af- 
fli&ted by your beauty. Is it an afe 
f-Ont to you, to fay you have charm- 
ed me? Peace, wretch ! interrupted 
Repfima; do not think, that my 
virtue will bearto hear thee talk 
thus ; itisin vain for thee to hide 
thy wicked defign under fubmiflive 
and refpe&tfal words. I know how 
to diftinguifh thy falfhood from thy 
flattery. Be gone, and do not 
make me repent of the ferviceI did 
thee. 

Her manner of pronouncing thefe 
words letthe young man fee there 
were no hopes for him; fo he made 
her no anfwer, but rofe and pro- 
ceeded on his way tothe fea ide. 
When he came there, he {pied a 
fhip, whofe crew was jut coming 
afhore, and belonged to a Merchanc 
of Bafra, bound for Serendib. He 
went up to them, andafked for the 
Captain ; to whom he faid, | have 
a young flave to fell, a perfe& beau- 
ty ; fhe does not love me; and l am 
refolved to get rid of her. 1 left her 
by the fide of a fountain not far off ; 
if you will buy her, I will fell her a 
pennyworth ; you fhall have her for 
300 fequins. It is a bargain, repli- 
ed the Captain, provided fhe is fo 
young ang handfome, as you fay fhe 
1Se 

Upon this the young man led the 
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Captain to the fountain, where Rep- 
fima, having made ablation, was at 
prayer. As foon as the Captain 
faw her, he told out 309 fequins to 
the young man, whoreturned with 
them to the City. 
The Captain, who had bought 
Repfima, approaching her, faid, 
dow am I ravathed, moft charming 
beauty, at what I behold! I have 
feen a great many flaves, I have 
bought a thoufand in my time, but 
1 confefs you furpafs them all. 
Your eyes are brighter than the fun, 
and your fhape is incomparable. 
Repfima was extremely furprifed at 
this difcourf’, but much more fo, 
when the Captain held out his 
hand, faying, Come, my Princefs, 
J will put you abroad, and you 
fhall have my own cabbin ; we fhall 
fet fail in a moment ; we will make 
together a voyage to Serendib, and, 
at our return to Bafra, you fhall be 
miftrefs of my eftate and my hovfe, 
for | do not defign to fell you again. 
If LT bought you of the young man 
you did notlove, it was to make you 
the happic{t perion in the world ; I 
will have a!l imaginable tendernefs 
nd complacency for you. Here 
Repfima, who had heard him with 
impatience, interrupted the Cap- 
tain: What fay you? cries fhe; I 
was never a flave in my life; | am 
a free woman, and nobody has 
any sight to fell me. Saying 
this, fhe pufhed the Captain’s 
hand afide ; and he, who was 
naurally rude and violent, grew 
angry at her for receiving the ob- 
liging things, he had faid to her, 
in fuch a manner; fo, ona fudden 
changiag his language, and afluming 
another tone, How! huffy, fays he, 
doft thou talk thus to thy mafter? I 
have bought and paid forthee ; thou 
art my flave, and I will carry thee 
aborad, whether thou wilt, or nor, 
At theie words he took her in his 
arms, and, notwithfianding her re- 
fiftance, carried her away, as a wolf 
does a Jamb that has itrayed from 
the thepherd. It was in vain for her 
to fill the air with ber cries ; he put 
her aboard the fhip, and {oon aiter 
fet fail for Serendib. 
The Captain le: Repfima be quict 
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fome days ; but, finding fhe wasnee 
ver the more kind to him for the 
many figns of love which he had 
fhewn her, he loft all patience, and 
was refolved one day to force her to 
a complacency for him; to which 
fhe had not the. leait .difpefition. 
And, as he was about to pat that 
refolution of his in pradtice, there 
rofe a terrible ftorm, which frighted 
all the thip’s company... The wind 
was fo violent, that it brought all 
the mafts by the board immediately; 
the ropes broke, and the fails rent.; 
the feamen knew not what more 
to do to fave themfelves 5 andthe 
pilot, abandoning the. fhip to the 
mercy of the winds, cried ovt upoa 
deck: If any of you, paflengers, 
have committed any crimes, and. 
broken the Prophet’s laws, afk par- 
don of heaven ; you have no time 
to lofe, we are all going to perifh. 
Indeed, the florm increafed, and 
the fhip funk, after having been. 
for jome moments battered Sy the 
waves, . ' 

All the fhip’s company, feamen 
and paflengers, were drowned, ex-. 
cept Repfima and the. Captain ; 
they both faved themfelyes on 
planks, but landed in two foveral 
places. The wife of Temim was 
driven by the waves onthe coak of 
a populous ifland, governed by a 
Queen. When fhe came near the 
fhore, there happened to bea great 
number of people at the fea-fide. 
As foon as they faw Repfima float oa 
the waters, and that afterwards fhe 
came afhore, they looked upon it as 
a miracle. They came all about 
her, and afked her a thoufand quef- 
tions. To fatisfy their curiofity, 
fhe told them the flory of her ad- 
ventures, and prayed them to. grant 
her a place of refuge among thems, 
where fhe might live in tranquility. 
The inhabitants were fo. taken 
with her .beauty, wit, and virtue, 
that they gave her a retirement, 
where fhe ipent feveral years ia 
prayer. 

The iflanders conld not enough 
admire the aufterity of her life. All 
their difcourfe was of the firanger, 
and the parity of her manners. She 
{oon became their oracle. When any 
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of them were about to make a long 
voyage, or undertake any enterprize 
of importance, they never failed con- 
fulting her, and fhe foretold the 
faccefs. In fine, fhe acquired the 
efieem of every body, or rather was 
looked upon as a Divinity. The 

veen of the Ifland took fuch ar 
atfe€tiom toher, that, thinking fhe 
could not do better, than leave her 
the fovereignty at her death, fhe de- 
clared her her heir. The inhabi- 
tants highly approved her choice of 
a fucceflor; and the Queen, being 
old, died not long after. Repfima 
made fome difficulty of taking her 
place; but the people obliged her 
to doit, and they had no reafon to 
repent of it, for fhe made them fo 


happy, that they bleffed the thip-. 


wreck which threw her on their 
coatts. 

As foon as fhe was on the throne, 
fhe applied herfelf intirely to the go- 
vernment of the ftate. She chofe for 
her Vifiers men of equal integrity 
and capacity, and took particular 
care, that every one fhould have 
juftice done them. Ali the mo- 
ments fhe could fpare from the du- 
ties of her dignity, fhe fpent in 
——— kept frequent fafts, 
and, the more fhe found herfelf ho- 
poured of men, the more fhe hum- 
bled herfelf before the Almigh- 


ty. 

When any fick perfon had re- 
courfe to her, and defired her pray- 
ers, fhe redoubled them on that oc- 
cafion, and heaven always heard 
them: The inhabitants of the king- 
dom could not withftand fo many 
miracles, of which they were wii- 
nefies, They renounced the wor- 
fhip of the fan, which they adored 
before, and embraced Mahometifm. 
She made holy laws, and built 
mofques on the ruins of idola- 


try. 

She alfo built hofpitals and cara- 
vanfera’s to entertain the ftrangers 
that came tothe ifle. She laid out 
great fums to provide thele places 
with all things neceflary ; and her 
foundation for relieving the fick bes 
came io confiderable, that, a little 
after, the diftempered came thither 
from all nations in the world, upon 
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the great fame of this Queen, to feck 
relief for their diftempers. 

One day it was told Repfima, 
that there were fix ftrangers in a ca- 
ravanfera, who requefted to fpeak 
with her; that one of them was 
blind, another paralytic, and ano- 
ther dropfical. She ordered they 
fhould be brought to her imme- 
diately. She received them, fit- 
ting on a lofty throne, furrounded 
on one hand by fifty or fixty fe- 
male flaves richly dreffed, and oa 
the other by all the Lords of her 
Court. 

(To be continued.) 


The Life of Hugh Latimer, Bifbop of 
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WHEN the Parliament broke up; 

the King nominated Commif. 
fioners, and fent them throughouc 
the kingdom, to difcover al! offen. 
ders againft the att of the Six Arti. 
cles, thatthey might be punifhed 
with all the rigour of the Jaw. In 
London only, upwards of five hun. 
dred perfons were imprifoned on 
this account, after having been in- 
veigled into confeflion by the Come 
miiioners. Cranmer and Crom. 
well faw this perfecution with great 
concern, but they could not pre- 
ventit. They ftood alone, and were 
befides {ufficiently engaged, in fteme 
ming a torrent which ran itrong 
apainft themfeives, 

During the heat of this perfecu- 
tion, Bithop Latimer refided in the 
country, where he thought of no« 
thing, for the remainder of hig 
days, but a fequeftered life. He 
knew the florm which was up could 
not foon be appeafed, and he had 
no inclination to truit himfelf in ir, 
But while he hoped himfelf fecare, 
an wnhappy accident which befel 
him, broughthim within reach of 
the mahice of his enemies. He ree 
ceived a bruife by the fall of a tree, 
and the contufion was fo dangerous, 
that he was obliged to feek out jor 
better aliftance than could be af- 
forded him by the onkkilfel fur. 
geons of thofe parts. And with 
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this view, he repaired to Lon- 
don. 

When he arrived in town, he 
found the profpeét ftill more gloo- 
my : the Popifh party had now tri- 
umphed over all their obftacles; 
and he had the mortification to {ce 
his patron, the Lord Cromwell, in 
the hands of his enemies ; and a 
ftill more fevere perfecution com- 
menced againft the Proteftants. 
And Mr. Latimer was foon after- 
wards found out in his concealment 
in London, and: accofed of having 
{poken againit the ftatute of the Six 
Articles, and in confequence com- 
mitted tothe Tower. Itdoes not 
appear that any formal procefs was 
carried on againft him, or that he 
was ever judicially examined. How- 
ever, he {uffered, under one pre- 
tence or other, a long and cru- 
el imprifoment, during all the re- 
mainder of King Henry’s reigo. 

In the beginningof the year 1547, 
King Henry VIII died; and was 
fucceeded by his fon Edward VI. a 
young Prince in whom, though he 
was Only ia the tenth year of his age 
at his father’s death, there appear 
ed the ftrongeft indications of, un= 
common parts, aod a mot excel- 
lent and amiable difpofition. He 
was left, by his father’s will, under 
the care of fixteen perfons, during 
his minority ; wno were alfo en- 
trufted with the management of the 
affairs of the Kingdom. Thefe 
were at firft. equal in power ; but 
the Earl of Hertford, foon after 
created Duke of Somerfet, being 
the King’s uncle, was raifed above 
the reft, with the title of Protector 
ofthe kingdom. And his elevation 
to this high office was extremely 
agreeable to the Proieltan: party, 
becaufe he was known to be a friend 
to the Reformation. 

Mr. Latimer had now been upe 
wards of fix years imprifoned in 
the Tower, during which time he 
had lived in, the conftant practice 
of every Chriftian: virtue that be- 
comes a fuftering flate. But imme- 
diately upon the change,of Governe 
ment, he, and all others who were 
imprifoned in the Jame cavfe, were 
fet at liberty; aod.as fome of Bis 


fhop Latimer’s old friends were 
now in power, he was received by 
them with great cordiality and afe 
fection. 

Heath, who had been his fuce 
ceflor in the Bifhopric of Worcef. 
ter, obferving Latimer’s credit..at 
Court, was apprehenfive that: it 
might be thought proper “to re-in- 
ftate him ; and it is certain, that 
in the prefent fituation of affairs, 
Mr. Latimer would have found no 
difficulty in difpoffeffing .Heath. 
But he had other fertiments : age 
coming upon him, be thought him. 
felf now unequal tothe weight of a 
Bifhopric, and had no inclination 
to incumber himfelf with one. He 
might alfo poffibly think there was 
fomewhat of hardthip and injuftice 
in the cafe, with reipedt to Heath. 
However, it is certain, that he 
would make no fuit himfelf, nor 
fuffer his friends to make any, for 
his reftoration. 

The Parliament which was now 
fitting had repealed the aét of the 
Six Articles, and ordered images to 
be removed out of the churches; 
and alterations were made in the 
liturgy agreeable to the reformed 
principles ; and the Houle of Com- 
mons alfo fent up an addrefs to the 
ProteGtor, defiring him to reftore 
Mr. Latimer to the Bifhopric of 
Worcefter. The Proteétor was very 
well inclined to gratify them in 
this requft, and accordingly he.pro= 
pofed to Mr. Latimer the refump- 
tion of his Bithopric ; but he per- 
fifted in declining it, alledging 
bis great age, and the claim 
had from thence to a_ private 
ife. , 

Having thus rid him{elf of alline 
treaty on this head, he accepted of 
an invitation from Archbifhop 
Cranmer, and tcok up his sefidence 
with him at Lambeth; where -his 
chief employment was to hear.the 
complaints, and to redrefs. the ina 
juries of poor people ; and the ac+ 
tive benevolence of his tempe:, and 
his readinef{s to perform {ervices of 
this kind, were fo univerially 
known, that ftrangers from every 


part of England would sefort: to 


him: fo'that it is {aid he hadvas 
crowded 
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crowded a levee as that of a Minif- 
ter of ftate, confifting of fuch as 
were vexed either by the delays of 
public courts and offices, which 
were at that time Sereecing out of 
order; or who were harafled by the 
oppreifiogs of the powerfal and 
wealthy. And, indeed, no one 
could be better qualified to under- 
take the office of redrefling injuries : 
for his free reproofs, joined to. the 
intégrity of his life, had a great ef- 
fe& upos thofe in the highett ita- 
tions ; whilff his. own indepen- 
dence, and backwardnefs in afk- 
ing favours for himfelf, allowed 
him greater liberty in afking for 
others. 

In thefe employments he. {pent 
more than two years, interfering 
very little in any public tranfac- 
tions ; though, if he had chofe it, 
as his friends were now ai the helm, 
he might undoubtedly have had con- 
derable weight, at leaft in ecclefiaf- 
tical affairs. But befides that he 
had much diftrué of his own judg- 
ment, he was a man of fuch exaét- 
nefs in his principles and practice, 
that he could not make thofeallow- 
ances for men and meafures, which 
others thought the corruption of the 
times rendered neceflary; and, 
therefore, he was backward. in 
drawing upon himfelf fuch engage- 
ments as might lead him, more or 
lefs, into what he thought a devia- 
tion from the truth, and the fimpli- 
city of the Gofpel. It appears, 
however, that he was employed in 
afiting Archbifhop Cranmer to 
compofe the Homilies, which were 
pubiified by authority in the be- 
ginning of King Edward’s reign. 
‘Thefe Homilies were intended to 
fupply the want of preaching, which 
was now ata jow ebb; and as the 
reformed principles were inculcated 
in them, it was intended by their 
publication to keep the Romith 
Clergy out of the pulpits; and to 
that end the book of Homilies was 
put into the hands of all. Minifters 
of parifhes, who were enjoined by 
authority to read one every Sunday, 
initedd of preaching. 

As Mr. Latimer was one of the 
moit eloguent and popular preach- 
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ers of the age in which he lived, 
he was, during the three firft years 
of King Edward’: reiga, appointed 
to preach the Lent fermons before 
the King. And the choice of him 
for this purpofe was generally ap- 
proved ; for as great irregularities 
prevailed at this time at Court, 2 
{pirit of corruption, of avarice, and 
of great licentioufnefs of manners 
being almoit univerfal among the 
Gréar, he was thought one of the 
fitteft men in the kingdom to detect, 
expole, and cenfure thefe vices and 
enormities. And in his Court fer- 
mons in confequence of this ap- 
pointment, he attacked the vices of 
thofe of the higheft rank with the 
greateft enerey, and an unexampled 
freedom. He charged vice fo home. 
upon the confciences of the guilty, 
fays Mr. Gilpin, that he left no 
room for felf-deceit, or mifapplica- 
tion : it being a more neceflary part, 
in his opinion, of the preacher’s of- 
fice, to rouze men into a fenfe of 
their guilt, than to difcourfe them 
merely in the didaétic ftrain ; inaf- 
much as moft men know more than 
they praétife. 
Upon the revolution which hap- 
pened at Court after the death of 
the Duke of Somerfet, of which 
fome account will be given in ano- 
ther -place, Mr. Latimer feems to 
have retired into the country; and 
he there made ufe of the King’s li- 
cence as apeneral preacher,in thofe 
parts where he thought his labours 
might be the moft ferviceable. He 
was thus employed during the re 
mainder of King Edward’s reign, 
and continued in the fame courfe 
for a fhort time, in the beginning 
of that of Queen Mary. - But as 
foon as the re-ettablithment of Po- 
pery was refolved on, the firft ttep 
towards it was the prohibition of 
all preaching throughout the king- 
dom, and a licenfing only fuch as 
were known to be Popifhly in- 
clined; accordingly, a {trict en- 
quiry was made after the mofe for- 
ward and popular. preachers, and 
many of them were taken Up and 

thrown into prifon. 
While this or was Carrying 
on in London, Mr. Latimer was in 
4D2 the 





the country, preaching in his ufwal 

manner, unafteéted by the danger 

of the times, But he was interrup< 
ted by the Bifhop of Wimchetter, 

who fent him a citation to appear 
beforethe Council. He had notice 
of this defign fome hours before the 
meflenger’s arrival ; but he made 
mo other ufe of the intelligence, 
than to prepare himfelf for his jour- 
ney. Like other eminent Refore 
mers of that age, he chofe rather 
to meet, than to fly from the im- 
pending ftorm; thinking it became 
thofe who were public advocates for 
the uncorrupied religion of JESUS, 
to fhew that no dangers could deter 
them from an.open and fleady ad- 
kerence to the truth. 

The meffenger on his. arrival 
finding him prepared for his jour- 
ney, exprefied his furprize at it. 
But Mr. Latimer told him, ** That 
he was as ready to attend him to 

ndor, thus called upon to anfwer 
for his faith, as he ever was io take 
any journey in his life: and that he 
doubted not but thar GOD, who 
had already enabled him to ftand 


-bimto ftand before a third.” The 


that he had no orders to feize his 
perfen, delivered a letter, and de- 
parted. From which it appears, 
that they chofe rather to drive him 
out of the kingdom, than to bring 
him to avy public trial. ‘* They 
were afraid (fays Fox) left his con- 
fiancy fhould deface them in their 
Popery, and confirm the godly in 
the truth.” _ 

Mr. Latimer, however having 
opened ihe leiter, and found it 10 
contain a citation from the Coun- 
cil, determined to obey it; and, ac- 
cordingly, fet out immediately for 
London. As he paffed through 
Smithfield, ** This place (faid he 
** with a chearful air) bath long 
“* groaned fir me.” The next day, 
which was the 13th of Septeciber, 
1553, le appeared before the Privy- 
Council, who having Joaded bim: 
with many reproaches dent him to 
the Tower. 

M;. Laumer, during his impri- 
fonment, fuftered great hardihips ; 





before two Princes, would enable: 


meflenger then acquainting him, 
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but he endured them with the ot* 
mOoft chearfulnefs and refignation. 
Though the weather was feverely 
cold, he was kept withont fire : upon 
which a fervant of the Lieutenant 
of the Tower happening: once to 
come in to him, he, with a faceti- 
ous air, bid him tell his matter, 
‘« That unlefs he took better care 
‘© ofhim, he fhould certainly efeape 
‘“ him.’ The fervant repornien 
his meffage, the Lieutenant, -wit 
fome difcompofure in his*counte. 
nance, came to Mr. Latimer, and 
defired an explanation of what he 
had faid to his fervant. ** Why, 
** you expeét, ‘I fuppofe, Mafter 
‘* Lieutenant.” replied Mr, Lati- 
mer, ** that I fhould ‘be burned ; 
‘© bot if you dé not allow me a'lit- 
‘© tle fire, this frofty weather, I can 
‘¢ tell you, I fhall firft be ftarved 
‘* with cold,” ; 
About the fame time Archbifhop 
Cranmer, and Bifhop Ridley, were 
alfo committed to the Tower. They 
appear at firft to have been al] ¢on- 
fined in feparate rooms, bat‘to have 
had the opportunity of meeting 
fometimes, when they were indulg- 
ed with the benefit of the air in the 
garden of the Tower: but at thole 
intervals they were guarded, ‘They, 
however, communicated their fenti- 
ments to each other with more free- 
dom in writing, particularly Lati- 
mer and Ridley. But, at length, 
thefe three venérable perfons were 
all confined together in the fame 
room. ‘The reafon ef which was, 
that the Tower, as well as the other 
prifons, were now much crowded 
with State prifoners, as well as with 
thole who were confined on a’ reli- 
gious account. | 
But however inconvenient it 
might be, in fome refpeéts, for fe- 
vera) perfons to-be confined in the 
fame room, our vencrable Latimer, 
and his two refpeétable fellow fiffere 
ers, were by no‘'meéans difpleaied 
with this alteration. The @njoy- 
ment of each other’s companyy and 
friendly converfe, was ah high fatise 
faétion to them.’ And pow they 
poflefied this advantage, they pre- 
pared themfelves for the confit 
which they fhortly expefled, by — 
tua 
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tual. conferences, and reading over 
very diligently with one another the 
New Teftament. 

(Tobe continued.) 


Che Hibory of Greenland 5 contain- 
“ing'a Defeription of the Country and 
its. Inbabitants. extracted from the 
Account of Mr. David Crantx, 
many Years a Miffionary there. 


GReenland is the remoteft tract of 
- jand in the North ; it lies be- 
tween Europe and America, and ts 
commonly reckoned among the 
countries flill uwknown 

The name Greenland was given 
to the eaft fide of this land by Nor- 
waymen and Icelanders, when firft 
difcovered, becaufe it looked green- 
er than Iceland. 

Small accowat can be given of 
this favage and thinly-inhabited 
Jand ¢ within land chere are no in- 
habitants, and on the coaft but very 
few. Here are feveral colonies fet- 
tled by the Europeans. The firit 
was begun, 1742, by Mr. Seveien, 
who carried on the Greenland trade 
from Scotland ; it is called Frede- 
rick’s Hope, is a good haven, and 
place of trade, a mule and hai from 
théopen fea. They met with yreat 
hardfhips and difficulties in fetiling 
this’ colony ; for fome years they 
have not had fo many dilafters from 
the ice; the colony hath puton a 
mew face, and drives a gocd trade 
with feals blubber, and the tkins of 
feals and foxes. 

Near this colony is the famous 
Ice-glance, or fhining ice. It is 4 
great high field of ice, whofe glance 
in che air may be feen many leagues 
at fea, refembling the Aurora Bo- 
realia... The mouth of this inlet is 
blocked up in fuch a manner by 
many great pieces of ice driven out 
by the ebb, that it forms a phzno- 
ménon like. anarched ice bridge, 
ftretching from land to land, for the 
{pace of eight leagues in length and 
two.in. breadth, over iflands and all. 
The openings or arches over is are 
computed from 14. to 40 yards high. 
People might pais through them in 
boats, if they were not affraid of the 
fragments os ice that often fall down. 


The ebb drives through them into 
the fea, the pieces of ice that come 
tumbling off the hills. When the 
Greenlanders-incend to go into this 
harbour, they carry their little ca- 
noes over land on their heads, and 
‘then they find open water 20 leagues 
in length, & abouttwoin breadth. 
a——The points of land that reach 
out into the fea oa borh fides the 
Iceegiance are-fand banks, and the 
fand fo fine and light, that any kind 
of {trong wiad raifes it, darkens the 
air with itlikea mift, and carries 
it fo far, that it falls into people's 
eyes and mouths at twelve leagues 
diftance. 

About two leagues from the fea, 
at the end of an ifland, lies Fifhers 
Lodge, an agreeable place where a 
past deal of grais grows: the traffic 

ere ts but middling, becaufe few 
Greenlanders live in thefe parts,— 
the Greenlanders hovfes lie {carters 
ed hereand there... At Good Hope 
is a good falmon-fifhery, aifo a lake 
of frefh water at leait eight leagues 
long, but not ftocked with many 
fifh : its trade is one of the belt ia 
the country: on the fhore there 
is the fineit foft ftone, or French 
chalk. 

The compafs of 40 leagues were 
computed to contain 957 fouls that 
conitantly lived there. 

In theie parts a good deal of Af. 
beftos, or ftone- flax, chryital, red 
dyers earth, and white marble, is 
found.———We alfo find a white clay 
thar fhines like filver, and does not 
burft in the fire. In this country 
fine white whet-ftones are found, 
which are fometimes calied oil- 
ftones. 

As the founder of nature has dew 
nied this frigid rocky region the 
growth of trees, he has bid the 
itreams of the ocean fo convey to 
its fhores a great deal of wood, 
which comes floating, and lodges 
becweea the iflands, Were it noe 
for this, the Europeans would have 
no wood to burn there, and the 
poor Greenlanders would have na- 
roofs to their houtes, to erect tents 
build boats, and fhaft their arrows. 
Among this Wood are 2reat trees torn 
up by the roots, which by driving 
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up and down for years, dafhing and 
rubbing, are bare of branches 
and bark, and coroded with worms. 

The fprings of wholefome water 
have no fupply but melted and im- 
bibed fnow. Men and beafls would 
die for thirft, if a wife Providence 
had not ordered, that in the hardeft 
winters rain and thaw intervene, 
and water gathers under the ice. 

This country is covered with evere 
lafting ice and {now ; In thole places 
where the inhabitants enjoy the vi- 
fits of the fan for an hour or twoin 
a day, flrong liquors wiil freeze in 
warm rooms. 

The ice and hoar-froft reaches 
through the chimney to the ftoves 
mouth without being thawed by the 
fire in the day-time: over the chim- 
ney is an arch of froft with little 
holes, through which the {fmoke dif- 
charges itfelf; the door and walls 
are as if plaiftered over with froit, 
and beds are frozen to the bedfteads; 
the linen is frozen in the drawers-: 
the upper eider-down bed and pil- 
lows are quite ftiff with froft an inch 
thick from the breath. The fleth 
barrels muft be hewn in pieces to get 
out the meat ; when it Is thawed 
in {fnow-water, and fet over the fire, 
the outfide is boiled fofficiently be- 
fore the infide caa be pierced’ with 
a knife. 

In Hudfon’s bay, 1746, the ink 
froze by the fire, and bottled beer 
wraped up in tow, froze in a wirm 
room: all ftrong drinks froze to ice, 
and burft the bottles and veffels: 
brandy and fpirits of wine thickened 
like congealed oil ; damp {fet- 
tled on the walls of the warm room 
like faow, and the bed-clothes froze 
faft. 
The moft feverecold fets in after 
the new year, and is fo piercing in 
February and March, thatthe fiones 
iplit in twain, and the fea reeks 
hke an.oven. When one boils 
water, it firft freezes over the fire, 
till the heat gains the mattery, 

From the beginningof May tothe 
end of September, the natives en- 
camp in tents, which months we 
may call their fummer. In the 
longeft fammerdaysthey are obliged 
to throw Of their warmer garments: 

> 


it is fometimes fo hot upon the open 
fea, that the pitch melts on the thip 
fides ; there is no perfect enjoyment 
of Greenland warmth, on account 
of the chilling air emicted from the 
ice mountains, which is fO. pene- 
trating in the evening, that they are 
glad to creep into their furs. 

The cold is rigorous and durable, 
but the people know how to defend 
themfelves againft it: and when 
they go on a vifitto Germany, they 
are more incom modated both by the 
fummer and winter weather, than 
the clear and permanent cold at 
home. 

In the fummer there is no night 
in this country: in June and July ic 
is fo light all night, that a perion 
may read or write the {mallet cha. 


racters, in a room withouta candle, 


When the fun never fet®, it does 
not fhine with fuch luftre at night 
as at noon, but Jofes its fplendor, 
and fhioes like a very bright moon, 
which a perfon may look upon with 
outbeing dazzled. The winter nig hig 
are fo much longer, during which 
the inhabitants enjoy but a modés 
rate twilight; and yet there are 


never fuch quite dark nights: here 


as in Other countries ; the moon and 
ftars yield iuch a bright repercuf. 
fion in the clear cold’ air, from 
the quantities of {now and ice, that 
people can do very well out of doors 
without a lanthorn, and can fee 
plainly to read print of a mddling 
fize. In the fhorteft days fome. 
times the moon never goes down, 

In many places is found the foft 
ftone of which they make veffels, 
French chalk. ‘The Greenlanders 
cut their kettles and lamps out of ‘t, 
which they prize very much, and fel] 
very dear: and as the food that is 
dreifed in them, is more wholefome 
and better taited than in Our iron or 
copper vefiels, fome of thele kettles 
are fent to petfons of the firt quali. 
ty in Denmark, where they are high- 
ly valued. 

The amiantus and afbeftus, of 
flone-flax, are found in pleaty in 
many hilis: it looks like rotten 
wood, eliher white-prey, a green, 
or a red caft. It has in its gtain 
long filaments or threads, and about 
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every three fingers length a fort of 
soine, and the broken end is hard 
and fine like.a hone ; if it is pound. 
ed or rubbed, it develops irfelf to 
fine flaxen threads. When this ftone 
is beaten, molified and waftied fe- 
veral times’ in warm water, and 
combed like wool or flax, you may 
{pin yarn out of it, and weave it 
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Setect Pieces of Porrry: 


The LION, BE AR, and APE, 
A FABLE. 


T happen’d, as in human kind, 
A Lion, to his errors blind, 
No more than battle to the ftrong 
oes wifdom to the great belong) 
Admir’dan Ape, a flatt’ring fpite, 
Who prais’d his ations, wrong or right ; 
Who when it thunder’d, kindly fwore, 
* Twas nothing to his Monarch’s roar ; 
When lightning flafh’d along the {ky, 
*T was nothing to his piercing eye ; 
And vow’d that his mayjeftic face, 
Put human nature to difgrace ; 
For which the fycophant, in thort, 
Was Laureat made, and went to Court ; 
While haughty diftance curb’d a Bear, 
Who lov’d his prince with honeft care ; 
Becaufe the undiffembiing creature, 
As rough in temper, as in feature, 
By loyalty, and prudence taught, 
Still plainly utter’d what he thought ; 
Some wholefome truths would oft ad- 
vance, 
Ne’er found in Gallic complaifance ; 
And often like a Patriot would 
Remind his King of Public Good. 
Attended by: this contraift pair, 
The Lion, went. to take the air ; 
When as along a wood he ftray’d, 
Sir Ape freth proteftations made ; 
Declar'd his bead, his heart, his all, 
Were ready at the Monarch’s call ; 


Come Danger from each point, hecries, , 


Tho’ the winds blow thro’ wintry tkies; 
Let Fate with all its terrors crown'd, 
Spread all her ftrongeft ills around ; 
Fearlefs *twould be my greateit pride, 
To fhed my.blood in crimfon tide, 

And bravely fail no more to rife, 

Before my Royal Mafter’s eyes, 

But wherefore this, fince couqueits tell, 
How much he is imvingible? 
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likelinen. It has this quality, that 
it will not burn, bot fire cleaneft ic. 
The ancients fhronded their dead, 
and burnt or buried them in fuch 
incombuftible linen, Paper might 
be madeof it. The Greenlanders 
ufe it inftead of a match or chip to 
light their lamps. 
(Tobe continued.) 

















































The whitking of whofe dreadful tail, 
Can ftonieit hearts with fear affail ; 
Whofe mortal fangs and tufks defy 
All nature turn’d his enemy ; 
Let every beaft then chorus join, 
To hail a Monarch fo divine, . 
The Bear heard all, yet nothing faid, 
But jog’d along, and {hook his head ; 
At length appear’d from neighb'ring 
plain, 

Of hunters a terrific train ! 
The ftartled beafts, who faw too late, 
The near approach of frowning fate, 
No time had left to thape their courfe, 
Before affail’d with hoftile force. 

At the firft glimpfe our valiant Ape . 
Up a huge tree made fhift t’efcape ; 
And left, as his fecureft way, 

His Prince, he thought, an cafy prey. 
Cowards, themfelves, who cannot fly, 
Will rather fight than tamely die ; 
No wonder then heroic hearts, 

In fuch a cafe fhould play their parts, 
Bruin, with fatal grafp, difplay’d 
Much merit ih the fighting trade ; 
Prefs’d out by force the unwilling breath, 
Embracing many foes to death. 
Impregnable the Lion ftood, 

*Till cover'd with the hunters blood ; 
Who hopelefs on th’ approach of night, 
Gave up a lang and doubtful fight ; 
Taught by the royal beaft to yield, 
And'leave him matter of the field, 

Soon as the Ape beheld fiom high, 

A vanquith'd, harmlefs enemy, 

He reach’d the ground with nimble pace, 
Ten thoufand bows, andfawning face 3 + 
Gave Leo joy of warlike fame, 

Of fatety, and a-deathiefs aame ; 

Then wanting words. to fuit his praife, 
Concluded with three loud huzzas, 

Lip love could now deceive no more ; 
His monarch with tremendous roar, 

Full in the Bear’s delighted view, 

‘The {cycophantic coward flew. 
Then 
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Then cry’d henceforth no fawning flave, 
No fair-fac’d, flatt’ring, heartlefs knaye, 
Shall ever royal favour fhare ; 
Henceforth ’tis thine, my trufty Bear. 
The prince, or fubject who depends 
On fiatt’ring, or profeffing friends, 
When danger with tempeftuous gales, 
In moft tremendous form affails, 
Will find the fun-thine minions fly 
The clouds of dark adverfity. . 

The COCK and PEACOCK, 

Peacock which, as oft you've 
heard, 
In claftic times was Juno's bird, 
Of rich and gaudy plumage proud, 
Affum’d precedence o’er the croud ; 
And, coxcomb like, not knowing "whe- 
ther 

Tru¢ merit lay in heart or feather 5 
He exercis’d bis taunting wit, 
On whet and when he chought mon 


One tuckjefe day, his fpirits high, 
As Chanticieer was paffling by ; 
An héneft bird, who never tried 
To fawn and flatter empty pride ; 
With infolence of word and look, 
is haughty, reftlefs mind he broke. 
*¢ Why how how, Ginger, what's the 
. Matter, 
That you pretum’d to make fuch clat- 
ter 
You ftrut, and crow, and clap your 


wings; 
Till ajl our mafter’s court-yard rings ; 
Sach rude behaviour, fuch a noife, 
The pieafure of my dite deftroys. 
_ I feidom raife my tasetul note, 

To fhamethy moft difcordant throat, 
Eife all the biras would foon agree, 
To mg my praife, and banifh thee, 
Befides, you thamefully negle& 
‘To pay-my worthip due refpe&, 

* prudent then, nor more provoke 

hat rage, which yet has turn’d to 


jose 
Thy crimes; or know, thou wilt ex- 
pote 
Thy fafety to a world of foes. 
Tho’ I alone, beyond diffembling, 
Can fet thy palthy heart a trembling.” 
Ke faid; and turning with cifdain, 
Difpiay’d his rich embroider’d train ; 
Which fhone an embiem of the fkies, 
Adorn'd with Argus’ hundred eyes, 
‘The Cock, like every bird of fenfe, 
Still Now:to give, or take offence ; 
For fome time heard with patience 


cool, 
This gaudy, thallow. pated fool : 


Cix2 


The cenfure on his voice and air, 

He rightly judg’d beneath his care ; 

But touch’d upon the mafter ftring 

Ot courage —— paffion ftraight” took 
wing ; 

His feathers rofe, and o’er his head 

The crimfon tinge of rage was fpread, 

‘* Shall my fair name receive a biot, 

He cries, from fuch an empty for?, 

Shall 1, who in the morta) pit 

My blood have fhed, to thee fub- 
mit ? 

Whate’er their fhow, I like not birds, 

Made merely up of looks and words ; 

Prepare, and ftand upon thy guard, 

I feldom ftrike, but always hard.” 

He flew with fuch a wilfing mind, 

At once he fmote the Peacock blind 5 

Who fell to earth, and proftrate lay, | 

Of pain, and thame, the hopelefs 
prey; — 

Which féen, the generous vidtor ctied, 

Unhappy wretch, I’m fatis fied 5 

Thy eyes have paid the forfeit due ; 

Henceforth dwell peace "twixt me and 
you 3 

To conquer gratifies the brave, 

Whofe fecond pleafure is to fave ; 

For this Pil prove a tender friend, 

And footh the lofs I cannot mend ; 

But let thy fate henceforth advife 

The raccof Foplings to be wife; 

All, who like thee, in thow delight, 

Moft juftly merit lofs cf fight. 


Oxn SECRECY. 


Y ET rot ant eee from your bo- 
fom ft 

Secrets, where seal ought to fet her 
feak ; 

Yet be fo frank, and plain, that at one 


_ view, 

In other things each man may fee you 
through 

For if the mafk of policy you wear, 

The honeft hate you, and the cunning 
fear, 
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HINGS that the croud call great 


‘ and brave, 

With me how low their value’s 
brought ? 

Titles and names, and life and death, 

The foul’s the only thing we have, 

Worth an important thought, 
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